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PACIFIC LINES 


Aren't You Glad You 
Can Help? [See Page 3] 


MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 
TO you 


WHEN STEAM POWER left the Salt Lake Division, our shop build- 
ings at Sparks, Nevada, were idled. Our railroad told the townspeople 
at that time that it would do its utmost to take up some of the resulting 
business slack. by. bringing new industries into the community. A big 
step in this program came recently with the announcement that the 
shops are being converted to public warehouse space. Large volumes of 
canned goods will be stored there each year awaiting regular shipment 
to markets all over the country. 


WE EXPECT to be handling a good volume of fall crops grown in our 
territory. The prospects are for an approximately normal haul of these 
commodities. Severe rains in California last month brought worry to 
farmers, but it is hopeful that damage in these areas may not be too 


great. 


SP PIPE LINES, INC., is now building a six-inch petroleum products 
line from Niland to near Imperial, California. The new line generally 
parallels the railroad right of way. Terminal facilities are being Dualt 
at Imperial for commercial shippers and a tank farm is being Aaa deand 
for jet fuel going on to El Centro Navat Auxiliary Air Station through. 
another four-inch branch. Construction of the 37-mile lateral is expecte 
to be completed about the end of the year. 
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TUNNEL 14, on the Shasta Route main line about 14 miles south of 
Dunsmuir, will be by-passed by SP. Construction forces are relocating 
3,274 feet of the line through an open cut to eliminate maintenance 
problems in the 488-foot tunnel and provide greater clearances. 
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THE EDITORS of “The Bulletin’ meet many interesting Sou 
Pacific people in their endless travels around our railroad looking for 
stories. While in El Paso last month they talked with a gentleman whe 
had a story so inspirational they thought you would like to read about it. 
When you reach page 22 you are invited to meet Harvey Washington, 
professor turned porter. 
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Annual Fund-Raising Drives 
Going Well Along SP Lines 


‘AAP ECTA TIONS are high that 
the final results of the current 
charitable fund raising drives 
along our lines will exceed those of 
Jast year when the sum of $457,- 
235 was contributed by men and 
women of the SP Transportation 
System. 


Last month, following “kick-off” 
rallies at several points, campaign 
chairmen and team captains went 
into action. Each person working 
for our company is being ap- 
proached personally by a volun- 
teer worker and asked to sign a 
pledge card, 


In southern California annual 
Associated In-Group Donors- 
United Givers (A.LD.) drive was 
scheduled for October 21-31. 


A.I.D. in southern California 
comprises not only Southern Pa- 
cific, but Pacific Motor Trucking, 
Southern Pacifie Pipe Lines, Inc., 
Los Angeles Union Terminal Ware- 
house and San Diego & Arizona 
Eastern Railway Company. It does 
not include Pacifie Electric, which 
has its own charitable organization 
known as the Management-Em- 
ploye Charity Chest Association 
(MECCA), which last month au- 
thorized a $10,000 donation to the 
Community Chest. 

Spearheading the A.LD. drive is 
H. B. Atwood, assistant public re- 
lations manager, Southern District, 
who hopes to reach a grand total 
of $90,000, In 1956, $78,000 was col- 
lected. Last year the “champs” in 
southern California were the em- 
ployes of the Los Angeles Freight 
Station with a remarkable per- 
formance record. H. C. Cutshaw of 
Agent Jack Sumner’s staff is the 
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freight station chairman this year, 
with Sumner assisting. 


Many of the southern California 
people are participating actively in 
helping the regular charitable 
drives in the various communities 
along our line. Among them are 
Asst. to President George B. Han- 
son, who is a member of the gov- 
erning committee of the Southern 
California Arthritis & Rheumatism 
Foundation; Los Angeles Div. 
Superintendent P. D. Robinson, 
who is a director of the LA County 
Heart Association; H. B. Atwood, 
co-chairman, Commerce and In- 
dustry, March of Dimes; Herb Hall, 
ADF&PA, Pomona, chairman, 
Transportation Committee, Pomona 
United Fund; Manny Adler, TPA, 
San Diego, San Diego District 
chairman, United Jewish Commun- 
ity Fund-Raising Drive; G. K. 


Editor Dick Houghton 
Injured in Fail 


ICK HOUGHTON, editor of 
The Bulletin, received criti- 
cal head injuries on September 
12 when he fell from a 25-foot 
scaffolding at his home in Bel- 
mont, California. He had been 
engaged in carpentry work 
when the accident occurred. 
Dick was unconscious for 
twelve days. He underwent sur- 
gery in our General Hospital on 
September 24. At this writing, 
his condition is still termed 
“poor,” but it is hoped in the 
next issue of The Bulletin we 
ean report that he is well on 
the road to recovery. 


Moran, ADF&PA, Santa Ana, 
chairman, Small Establishments 
Division, Santa Ana-Tustin Com- 
munity Chest; and Tem Hartigan, 
DFA, who is co-chairman, Business 
Section, Santa Barbara Community 
Chest. 

In Yuma, the SP United Fund 
campaign was scheduled to end 
October 8. Crew dispatcher John 
Jung was elected campaign chair- 
man, representing BRC. Tony Del- 
Jabetta, switchman, representing 
BofRT; and Louis LeRoy, carman, 
representing BRCofA, were named 
vice-chairmen, 

Fred Crist, chief clerk in the 
Phoenix Freight Office, is this 
year’s SP chairman. Trophy for the 
winning Phoenix team is an oil 
ean, once used by engineers on 
steam locomotives. 

And once again it’s Leroy 
Magers, asst. chief clerk in supt’s 
office, who heads the SP Tucson 
United Community campaign. Le- 
roy has been handling collections 
of Tucson charities for SP people 
since 1923, and has been SP chair- 
man of United campaign since 
1939. Tucson goal -—- expected to be 
reached by mid-November — is 
$11,000. 

In El Paso, an organization 
meeting was set for October 3. 
Names of chairmen were not avail- 
able at this writing. Bill Adair, re- 
tired superintendent, has been 
named to the United Fund board 
of directors of El Paso. 

In the Oakland area, several SP 
men are taking active roles in the 
United Crusade campaign, sched- 
uled to run through the entire 
month of October. 

Cc. O. Olsen, passenger traffic and 
public relations mgr., Central Dis- 
trict, is the president of the Ala- 
meda County United Fund, is vice 
president and assistant general 
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campaign manager of the United 
Bay Area Crusade, as well as being 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee of both the Alameda County 
United Fund and United Bay Area 
Crusade. 

H. RB. Chinn, APT&PRM, is sec- 
tion chairman; D. K. Miller, West- 
ern Div. asst. superintendent; and 
L, E. Renner, DP&PRR, are com- 
pany co-chairmen; Jack Roche, 
ADP&PRR, is vice chairman, Com- 
merce and Industry, and R. J. 
Lambert, chief clerk, PT.PR Dept., 
Oakland, is chapter chairman. 

Busy men in San Jose are J. 
J. McDonough, DP&PRR, who is a 
director of United Givers; Robert 
Bryant, CPA, is honorary chair~- 
man, United Crusade; and Carl 
Fleishman, freight agent, is SP 
chairman of the United Crusade. 

In Salinas, W. S. Wood, DF&PA, 
is chairman of the local SP United 
Crusade drive. 

SP solicitation in Portland where 
the goal is 8 per cent more than the 
total raised last year, is under the 
co-chairmanship of Karl Perrin, 
assistant trainmaster, and C, B. 
Fish, master car repairer. 

Supt. L, R. Smith is serving on 
the Advance Gifts Division of the 
United Fund General committee, 
Portland. 

A. G. Kusler, DF&PA, at Klam- 
ath Falls, is a director of the Klam- 
ath Falls United Fund. 

The Eugene United Fund drive 
will be conducted during the entire 
month of October and Nat Dici- 
anna, conductor, who was SP 
chairman last year, has been re- 
elected to head up the drive again 
this year. 

In San Francisco, John Malar- 
key, safety supervisor, has been 
named general chairman of the 
United Bay Area Crusade for 
Southern Pacific. He has been re- 
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lieved from his regular duties to 
devote full time to his fund-raising 
activities. 

Ernie Olson, San Francisco pas- 
senger agent, has been working for 
the United Bay Area Crusade in 
the capacity of “loaned executive.” 

Others too numerous to mention 
are volunteering their time and ef- 
forts to make this year’s fund-rais- 
ing campaign the most successful 
in our history. 


San Francisco Hosts 
Pacific Lines Officers 


ACIFIC LINES officers were 

scheduled to attend one of three 
two-day “Officer Council” meetings 
in San Francisco on October 8-9, 
October 21-22 and November 4-5. 

Sponsored by the Operating De~ 
partment, the series of meetings 
are featuring talks by our top offi- 
cers, lectures by Dr. Gilbert Brig- 
house, industrial psychologist, 
group conferences and panel dis- 
cussions. 

Main purpose of the gatherings 
is to discuss thoroughly three im- 
portant subjects: Safety, Super- 
vision and Efficiency. 

President D. J. Russell and Gen- 
eral Manager W. D. Lamprecht 
were scheduled to give luncheon 
addresses. 

Other speakers to be heard at the 
various sessions were J. W. Cor- 
bett, vice president system opera- 
tions; W. G. Peoples, vice president 
system freight traffic; J. A. Quinn, 
treasurer; P, J. Kendall, vice presi- 
dent and general auditor; G. L. 
Buland, vice president and general 
counsel; B. F, Biaggini, vice presi- 
dent; and C. E. Peterson, vice 
president system passenger traffic 
—public relations, 

Master of ceremonies at each of 
the meetings is M. A. Nugent, 
superintendent of safety, 
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&. F. GHORMLEY 


“Si” Ghormley Retires 
After 45-Year Career 


45-YEAR career with Southern 

Pacific ended September 30 
with the retirement of popular E. 
F, “Si” Ghormiey, assistant passen- 
ger traffic — public relations man- 
ager, Portland. 

Ghormley, a native of Bozeman, 
Montana, entered service in 1912 
at Myrtle Creek, Oregon. After 
serving as agent, telegrapher and 
ticket clerk in about 20 Oregon 
cities and towns, he was made 
traveling freight and passenger 
agent in 1925. He served in this 
capacity for 14 years in Salem, 
Seattle and Tacoma before being 
passenger and ticket agent in Port- 
land. 


In 1940 he rose to be general 
agent, passenger department, 
Seattle, which position he held 
until 1944 when he was promoted 
to asst. general passenger agent, 
Portland, In 1955 he was made asst. 
PT&PR manager. 


SHASTA DAYLIGHT SKIRTS SAN FRANCISCO BAY ON WAY TO PORTLAND 


“Vle Shasta Daylight 


MORE THAN A TRAIN RIDE... 


/REAT adventures often start 
on a subdued note — as this 
one did. 


It began at seven-twenty in the 
morning when Portland, Oregon- 
bound passengers boarded our 
Southern Pacific ferry boat at the 
foot of Market Street in San Fran- 
cisco, 

As the people filed up the ramp 
and took their seats on the white 
ferry they were quiet. They were 
strangers to one another. Families 
sat together in sleepy groups. A 
soldier stood alone on deck smok- 
ing a cigarette. Two or three trav- 
eling salesmen sat around reading 
newspapers. 

The ferry whistle shrilled; the 
fog horn bellowed, “Coo-rahh,” 
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and the ship pushed away from the 
dock. Ripples of sea water washed 
against the pier’s wooden pilings. 

People left their seats then, one 
by one. They stood on deck to 
watch San Francisco receding from 
them. A single shaft of sunlight 
darted through early morning fog 
to illuminate a section of. white 
apartment houses on a hill. 

“Gee, that’s pretty,” a young 
girl murmured, half to herself. 

“Sure is,’ several people an- 
swered, smiling at her. 

The adventure had begun. 

Children began to peek at each 
other from behind their mothers’ 
skirts; and the mothers exchanged 
smiles. 

A young couple from Australia, 
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the Ron Browns, traveling to Van- 
couver with their 3%4-year-old son 
and ten-month old daughter, be- 
gan a conversation with two nuns 
who stood near them. 


Amidship, the snack bar attend- 
ant got suddenly busy. Cups of hot 
coffee slid across the counter. 


Then the twenty-minute ride 
was over. The ferry boat eased into 
the dock at Oakland Pier. Gates 
were lowered. People hurried down 
the ramp, beckoned by the siren 
call of the train announcer. The 
short bay voyage had awakened 
them; the ferry coffee had warmed 
them. 


All Aboard! 


Those going to Portland headed 
straight for the train that would 
take them there — our Shasta Day- 
light; the spit and polish stream- 
liner that was red and orange and 
black from stem to stern and which 
now waited, gleaming and glamor- 
ous, in the sheltering buildings at 
Oakland Mole. 


In a few minutes everyone was 
aboard, 


The soldier who had been alone 
on the ferry entered his chair car 
and sank into a foam rubber seat. 
He sat staring straight ahead. 


The Ron Brown family found 
their seats and marveled at the 
enormous picture windows. Their 
ttle boy, with the innate friendli- 
ness of children, struck up a 
spirited question-and-answer con- 
versation with an elderly gentle- 
man across the aisle. The baby lay 
quietly staring with solemn blue 
eyes at the buttons on her mother’s 
sweater, 

Then the Shasta Daylight moved 
gracefully forward. Emerging from 
the Mole into the sunlight she 
Jooked like a huge exotic-colored 
snake on the move. 
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The coffee shop was crowded by 
the time the train reached Berke- 
tey. Yellow walls, blue curtains and 
red carpeting made this cafe-on- 
wheels a pleasant place in which 
to eat. 


Delicious Food 


Waiters weaving deftly among 
the tables brought platters of hot 
cakes, ham, fresh fruit, coffee and 
eggs to the hungry. Hum of quiet 
conversations blended with tinkle 
of ice in water glasses. 

Strangers sitting together at 
breakfast arose after the meal, 
strangers no longer. 

The inner man satisfied, some 
Passengers returned to their chair 
cars. Others visited the dome 
jounge car —-. that glass-enclosed 
double-tiered car that floated over 
the rails like a magic carpet (and 
no wind to muss your hair!). 

Some men took their cigars into 
the bullet-shaped observation car 
at the rear, there to sit in the 
swivel chairs that could be turned 
in any direction, read the latest 
magazines, and speak of many 
things. 


Too busy eating to look at the scenery Is little 
Lee Brown, of Australia. Notice the concentra- 
tion on the cereail 


Everybody enjoys the dome lounge car--including the saucy non-paying passenger perched on 
the shoulder of her master! Coming toward you along the aisle is Conductor Hugh Callins. 


On this train there were no Pull- 
man cars. She would arrive in 
Portland at 11:25 that night. Her 
sister train, No. 9, departed from 
Portland at 7:45 am. and was 
scheduled to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco at 11:30 p.m. 

The Shasta Daylights of South- 
ern Pacific have been making this 
718-mile run every day since their 
inaugural trip on July 10, 1949. 


into High Gear 


Now as Conductor Hugh Callins, 
accompanied by Passenger Agent 
John Hallmeyer, came through the 
chair cars collecting tickets, smil- 
ing and talking affably with every~ 
one, the adventure began to shift 
into high gear. 

The soldier who had been so 
silent, warmed by Callins’ cordial- 
ity, turned to the middle-aged 
woman next to him and confided 
he was going home to see his 11- 
month old son for the first time — 


after 17 months in Korea, “What if 
he doesn’t like me?” he asked wor- 
riedly. 

The woman laughed. She assured 
him his son would love him. Abso- 
lutely, 


He grinned at her, And turned 
to look out the window as the train 
moved through the pastoral areas 
of central California. 


Winter rains had been good to 
this land, turning gentle hills into 
many shades of green. Here and 
there in the distance, groups of 
trees huddled together in the sun 
like old ladies gossiping. 

As the Shasta Daylight passed 
through small towns, the passen- 
gers caught glimpses of America 
at work and play—a young mother 
in a peasant skirt wheeling a baby 
carriage . .. sunburned boys on 
bikes .. . a milk truck moving 
along a dirt road toward a farm 
house . . . old men, hands thrust in 
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suspenders, sitting atop a fence 

.. a housewife hanging out her 
wash ... a sandlot baseball game 
in progress. Was that a home run? 
Brief tantalizing segments of 
America passing by train windows 
to stir up memories and imagina- 
tions. 


Little Ronnie Brown of Australia 
made two new friends, little girls 
his age, both of them wearing 
blue dresses with pink bows in 
their hair. 


Quiet Morning 


The soldier sat smoking a ciga- 
rette and re-reading a letter from 
his wife. In his hand was a picture 
of his son. 


Throughout the train there was 
the homey rustle of newspapers 
and magazines. Shoes were taken 
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off; ties were loosened; people 
stretched and relaxed. 
And so the morning passed. 
Then the luncheon chimes 


sounded. Everyone headed for the 
coffee shop. 


Hungry G.I. 


The soldier ordered pot roast, 
green beans, buttered egg noodles, 
apple pie al4 mode and coffee 
(and then ate “seconds”). 


Outside his window he noticed 
California poppies, orange and 
saucy, growing wild along the rail- 
road tracks. Acres of blue lupine 
looked like sea waves tossing in 
the sunshine. Fields of mustard 
were bordered by olive and oak 
trees, 

The Daylight reached Redding, 
California, at 12:20. From here un- 
til Eugene, Oregon, she would wind 


through country of unmatched 
beauty — one of the longest scenic 
stretches in the world. 

At the southern end of Sacra- 
mento River Canyon, the train 
crossed one arm of mighty Shasta 
Lake, over Pit River Bridge, high- 
est double-deck bridge in the 
world (500 feet from base of piers, 
height of which ts mostly hidden 
by water) and pushed steadily 
north. 

Bird on Board 


People flocked to the dome 
lounge car with their cameras. One 
gentieman, a retired lawyer had a 
non-paying passenger riding on his 
shoulder — a blue parakeet. Pleas- 
ant chirping sounds of the bird 
filled the car. 

Through green foliage and into 
the mountains the Shasta Daylight 
wound, crossing and recrossing the 
rushing, white-fiecked Sacramento 
River 18 times in 32 miles, plung- 
ing into dark tunnels to emerge 
again into vivid greenery, running 
alongside blue lakes and across 
yellow meadows. 

“There it is!” someone shouted 
suddenly. Eyes strained to the right 
ahead. “Beautiful,” voices mur- 
mured. There was Mt. Shasta, 
looking like a vanilla ice cream 
cone in the distant clouds. Snow- 
covered and haughty, the mighty 
mountain soared 14,161 feet into 
the sky. 

Through the day the Deylight 
continued her memorable trip — 
past Grass Lake, Klamath Falls, 
Chiloquin, Yamsay and Chemult. 

Late afternoon found drowsy 
eyes of children closing reluctantly. 
(Many grown-ups “rested their 
eyes” also.) 

Then it was evening and the din- 
ner chimes sounded through the 
train and ravenous people hastened 
to the coffee shop again and the 
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Little gals with big voices are the daughters 
of Mrs. Kay Wilson, They sang to fellow pas- 
sengers in the dome car~and their repertoire 
was amazing! 


graceful waiters who moved like 
dancers brought tempting food 
from the little kitchen galley. 


After-dinner cigars in the obser- 
vation car... a glimpse of Odell 
Lake outside . .. a good book to 
read . . . conversation ‘with new 
(now old) friends made the next 
few hours go by swiftly. 

In the upper terrace of the dome 
lounge car there were no overhead 
lights. The chief illumination was 
girectly above —the stars in the 
sky. Friends sat quietly in the star- 
light enjoying the novel experi- 
ence, Farmhouse lights glowing 
amber in the distance looked invit- 
ing. Neon lights of towns glittered 
as though a giant hand had strewn 
bucketfuls of jewels upon the 
earth, 

The waiter, carrying a-battery- 
operated lamp upon his tray, 
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brought refreshments to the 
thirsty. 

The two little girls in blue 
dresses and pink bows in their hair, 
refreshed by a long nap, sat on 
their mother’s lap and began to 
sing. They sang incredibly well 
and they knew many of the old 
songs. One by one the others in the 
lounge car began to join in with 
the girls. Before long, everyone 
was singing, and it was fun. 

On schedule, the Shasta Daylight 
pulled into the station at Portland. 
It was 11:25. Another run was 
over. 

But to the soldier, and the Ron 
Brown family from Australia, and 
the two little girls in blue (who 
never would forget how they had 
sung on a train under the stars), 
and to everyone else who had rid- 
den the Shasta Daylight from San 
Francisco to Portland, it had been 
more than a train ride. 


it had been a great adventure. 


So there you are... 


We wanted to tell you a little 
about a train we're proud of — and 


Thirsty patrons aboard the frain are served 
promptly by the fast-moving team of Charles 
Thompson, Sr. [lett), lounge car waifer, and 
James Pendergrass, bartender. One coke com- 
ing upl 


we hoped you enjoyed reading 
about it. 

A similar adventure could be in 
store for your friends. Mention the 
Shasta Daylights to your neighbors 
and associates. Invite them aboard. 
They'll pass through some mighty 
pretty country between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland — and we'll bet 
they have as much fun as the 
people in our story did. 


SP Makes New 
Film on Safety 


UR enterprising Safety Depart- 
ment — which has produced a 
number of excellent safety movies 
under leadership of M. A. Nugent, 
superintendent of safety — has 
sparkplugged another that will 
soon be shown for employes 
throughout our railroad, as well as 
the general public. SP will give 
copies to State Highway Patrol and 
National Safety Council — who 
consulted in production of the film. 
Called “Lost Picnic,” the picture 
emphasizes highway-railroad 
crossing safety, with our trains and 
SP employes in leading roles, and 
Patrolman Del Kuhn of the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Patrol as 
chief narrator. 

Written and directed by Peter 
Oakeshott and Ed Carroll (Safety 
Department), it was photographed 
in 16 mm color by Norman Butler 
(Duplicating Bureau) and recorded 
by Garry Wills and Sam York 
(Communications). In it appear 
William Chestnut (switchman) and 
his family; the William Biglows 
(Accounting and Engineering) and 
their family; Bee Roehl (Purchas- 
ing); Tom Boyce, Larea Cayot, Jim 
Erskine, Gertrude Kopetzke, Don 
Kouns, Cecile Millard, Claudia 
Orsborne, Reva Ovrid and Norman 
Wiley (Accounting), and Audrey 
Goss (Public Relations). 
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It's Our Job to Treat 
The Tough Ones Gently 


A FREIGHT car is tough—-mighty 
tough. In its lifetime it has to 
travel millions of miles in all kinds 
of weather and endure many thou- 
sands of bumps. It’s built to take 
punishment. Even so, the repair 
bilis on these tough cars add up to 
a considerable surn every year. 

But a good railroader is not de- 
ceived by the toughness of a freight 
car body. He knows — when he’s 
switching a car——-that what is in- 
side the car may not be tough at all 
— and that in many cases the con- 
tents are much more important to 
us and our shippers than is the car, 

Inside the freight car may be 
delicate china, easily-damaged fur- 
niture (that new refrigerator you 
just ordered for your home?), 
canned goods that dent easily, 
breakable light globes, fragile 
packages of sugar or flour that may 
burst open, enamelware that can 
be chipped, new automobiles that 
can be scratched. 

All these goods have been en- 
trusted to our care. We deliver 
them safely to the person or firm 
to whom they have been shipped— 
because we handle tough cars 
gently, 

Our Operating and Freight de- 
partments —- particularly our 
Freight Protection, Merchandise 
and Station Service — are continu- 
ally reminding us of the impor- 
tance of careful car handling, and 
in the month of October these re- 
minders are intensified because 
October has been designated all 
over our nation as Careful Car 
Handling Month. Perhaps it should 
be called Careful Freight Handling 
Month. 
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Oldtime railroaders may not 
need reminders, but not all of us 
are oldtimers. 


Overspeed coupling of freight 
cars in switching yards has long 
been recognized as one of the ma- 
jor causes of damage to freight. 
When a car is coupled at more than 
four miles an hour, the impact can 
be compared to that which would 
result if everything in the car were 
lifted and dropped from a consid- 
erable height. 


Preventing overspeed impacts is 
a matter of skill and teamwork, in 
which switchmen, yard enginemen, 
and yardmaster play important 
parts — the switchman in the 
proper gauging of distance and 
speed and the giving of proper sig- 
nals; the engineman by responding 
to the signals from the switchman 
promptly and correctly, and by 
careful handling of his engine to 
eliminate hard stops and excessive 
slack action; the yardmaster by 
proper programming of switching 
operations to allow an ample 
amount of time to permit careful 
handling of cars without the neces- 
sity of speeding up operations -~ 
which speed-up can result in rough 
car handling. 


Teamwork is of first importance. 
The failure of one man to function 
to the best of his ability can nullify 
the good work of all others in- 
volved. 


Southern Pacific men have 
shown in many instances how 
teamwork can improve the careful 
handling of loaded cars. The more 
we can improve our record, the 
more shippers we will please and 
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the more business we will have. 
Shippers whose freight is dam- 
aged may be reluctant to give us 
their business again. They lose, we 
lose, and the receiver of the dam- 
aged freight is mighty unhappy 
until he gets a replacement. Care- 
less car handling is a waste in 
every way, and does harm to us all 
— except, perhaps, to the tough 
freight car. It may come out all 
right. But even it may suffer. 


Your Slogan May 
Wr a P, rize 


HE annual Freight Protec- 
tion slogan contest is under 
way! 

if you can say in ten words 
or less why we should all be in- 
terested in reducing freight loss 
and damage —— or how we can 
do so — we suggest that you 
send your slogan to P. M. 
Chaimov, manager of our 
Freight Protection, Merchandise 
and Station Service, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, 

You may win first prize of 
$25, or second or third prizes of 
$15 and $10. In fact, you might 
win all three, because you can 
submit as many entries as you 
wish, 

A slogan that could be used 
any year is preferred. Rhyme is 
not necessary. 

Winner last year was “Care 
a Little — Save a Lot!” 

Entries must be received be- 
fore December 10. We will an- 
nounce the winners in the Janu- 
ary “Bulletin.” 
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Dan Lewis to Receive 
Special “Safety Oscar” 


N recognition of the work he has 
done with children in teaching 
them safety around railroads, Dan 
Lewis, popular engineer of the 
Western Division, will be presented 
with a “Safety Oscar” by the 
Northern California Industrial 
Safety Society on November 14 at 
the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley. 
Each year the Society selects 
people who have done outstanding 
work in promoting a safer com- 
munity and presents them with an 
award of recognition. 

For the last several years Dan 
has been meeting with children at 
schools and talking to them about 
the dangers of playing on or near 
railroad tracks, throwing rocks at 
passing trains, and other safety 
matters. 

Dan makes frequent appearances 
on television, also. 
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wh Holiday For Heve 


IS name is Steven Perry. He 

suffers from muscular dys- 
trophy and spends all his waking 
hours in a wheel chair. He is 11 
years old. He hasn’t had much to 
smile about lately, but for three 
days in late August you couldn’t 
erase that grin off his face, 

Ht began like this. Steve had been 
waving to the SP trains for 3% 
years from his bedroom window 
near our main line at Asuncion, 
eight miles south of Paso Robles. 
During the day, Steve waved the 
trains on with a green lantern; 
during the night he gave the train 
crews a “highball” with a flash- 
light. Nearly every Saturday 
Steve’s father drove him to San 
Luis Obispo so he could watch 
switching operations and the ar- 


rival and departure of trains. He 
became the unofficial “mascot” of 
the Coast Division trainmen. 

One day, Conductor Dan Wilcher 
and Bernard Skagsford, round- 
house foreman, had an idea and 
they spoke to Luther Gandy, San 
Luis Obispo general yardmaster, 
about it. Why not, they asked, start 
up a collection among Jocal SP 
people to send Stevie to Los An- 
geles for an outing? 

Gandy saw to it that collection 
jars were placed around the SP 
depot, yard offices and switchmen’s 
shantys, 

Within 10 days some 150 SP 
workers between San Luis Obispo 
and Watsonville had raised $215 
among them. 

Then one morning Gandy asked 


Wishing fittle Steve Perry a pleasant trip to Los Angeles from’ Asuncion are some of the Coast 
Division men who made his threa-day excursion possible. At left is Luther Gandy, general 
yardmaster, San luis Qbispo: Odin Mutehlec, center, conducter; and Al Rudell, engineer. 
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that Stevie be brought to his office. 
When he arrived, the thoroughly- 
surprised boy was presented with 
train tickets and $175 spending 
money for himself and his family. 
That was when Steve started grin~ 
ning. 


On a Monday the southbound 
Coast Daylight made an unsched- 
uled stop at Asuncion and Steve 
and his family were escorted to a 
reserved drawing room. 


The Perry family were hotel 
guests of their SP friends that eve- 
ning in Los Angeles, and on Tues- 
day, Engineer Charles Tisdale of 
San Luis Obispo, escorted them on 
a sightseeing trip of the area — in- 
cluding Disneyland, of course, 


Then, on Wednesday, the Day- 
light made one more unscheduled 
stop at Asuncion, bringing Steve 
back from the trip he’d always 
wanted to make. 


Were Panored { 


("OR the fourth consecutive 

year, Southern Pacific has 
won the National Safety Coun- 
eil’s Public Safety Award for 
“its outstanding program direct- 
ed to employes and the general 
public.” 

The Safety Council attributed 
the award to our company’s 
“support of national, state and 
local safety organizations and 
to a program of off-the-~job 
family safety meetings.” 

The NSC also cited our efforts 
toward reducing accidents along 
SP right of way through co- 


operation with school officials, 
a fire-prevention program, safe- 
ty film library, and general pro- 
motion of public safety. 
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PFE Plans $20 Million 
Car Building Program 


prans for construction of 1,000 
Pacific Fruit Express mechani- 
cal refrigerator cars, costing more 
than $20 million, were announced 
last month by K. V. Plummer, vice 
president and general manager of 
PFE. 

The order will bring to 1,714 
PFE’s ownership of the mechanical 
“reefers” — which can carry heavy 
tonnages of frozen foods over the 
railroad at sub-freezing tempera- 
tures. 

First cars of this order, Plum- 
mer said, should be ready for serv- 
ice in March of next year. Com- 
pletion of the program is set for 
February, 1959. The cars will be 
built in shops of the PFE Company. 

Five hundred of the cars will be 
“super-giant” mechanical reefers, 
50 feet long, expressly built for use 
with frozen foods. 

The other 50@ will be 40-foot 
ears, which can handle smaller 
shipments of frozen foods, and also 
be used for carrying fresh fruit 
and vegetables—the first time that 
PFE will regularly use mechanical 
cars, rather than conventional ice- 
bunker refrigerator cars, for this 
traffic. 


Treated Track Ties 
Have Cut Our Costs 


PROBABLY no other single de- 
velopment has contributed so 
much to economy of track mainte- 
nance as the practice of treating 
crossties.to prevent decay. 

In the beginning only untreated 
ties, with a life of 3 to 10 years, 
were used. Today, practically all 
ties are treated. and the average 
service life in main-line track is 
upwards of 25 years, 
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Tt Couldn't Wappen 
— Bat Vt Ded! 


OME recent accidents reported 

to our Safety Department in- 

dicate that “anything can happen” 
if you’re not careful. 


For example: 


1. When the husband of an at- 
tractive telegrapher-clerk in Sac- 
ramento came into the office to 
greet her he squeezed so hard he 
fractured her second rib on the left 
side. Not so demonstrative, young 
man, please! 


2 A adriver-clerk while tooling 
his truck along a dock at Long 
Beach took pencil in hand and be- 
gan making entries on a yard 
check. The truck veered to the 
right and kept on going—right off 
the edge of the dock onto the road- 
way below. Result: Fractured rib, 
bruised side and chest; and a very 
red face! 


3. While trucking freight from a 
van on a platform at 5th and Kirk- 
ham Streets, Oakland, an SP loader 
brushed against a PMT laborer 
who had a fishing plug with hooks 
hanging from his jacket. One of the 
hooks caught in the loader’s right 
arm. Moral: Place for fishhooks is 
where the fish are! 


Remember, friends, only YOU 
can prevent accidents. 


The highest point reached by any 
railroad in the world is 15,817 feet 
above sea level, at Montt, on the 
Collahuasi Branch of the Antofa- 
gasta & Bolivia Railway, near the 
border between Chile and Bolivia 
in the Andes Mountains of South 
America, 
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Refreshing 
Busy Diesels 


At the end of a period of hard 
£% work on the Tehachapi grade 
— when they are road-dirtied and 
in need of fuel, water, oi] and sand 
— our diesel iron horses find re- 
freshing showers and full meals 
awaiting them at push-button-con- 
trolled servicing facilities recently 
built at Bakersfield. 


Because they are mostly of ir- 
regularly shaped bodies — com- 
pared with the sleek-sided stream- 
liners—~a new type of washer was 
installed, If employs no brushes, 
depending principally on the force 
of the spray and on the chemicals 
used in the spray. 


After emerging from the wash 
rack the engines are allowed to 
drip dry and are then moved on to 
the “feeding” station (where some 
parts get additional grooming if 
necessary). Under these service 
tracks are pits which enable under- 
neath inspections and minor re- 
pairs to be made while fuel and 
water and sand are added and 
lubrication is done. The supplies of 
fuel and water are controlled by 
push-buttons, which shut off auto- 
matically in case someone goes off 
and forgets them. 


An average of five carloads of 
pure, washed, ocean sand is used 
each week. (When the locomotives 
are at work the dry sand is fed 
down onto the rails in controlled 
amounts to keep the locomotive 
wheels from slipping.) 

The fueling tracks hold two four- 
unit diesels at a time. The sanding, 
watering and fueling of a four-unit 
diesel can be accomplished in 
about 30 minutes. 
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Top, left—George Kelly, water service super- 
visor on San Joaquin Divislon, demonstrates 
the push-button controls for feeding fuel and 
water to the diesels. Abovesome special 
grooming may be given parts of the loco- 
motives as they stand on the service tracks. 


Top, right—the new automatic engine washer 
at Bakersfield. t has no brushes, but depends 
on the force of the spray and effectiveness 
of the cleaning solution to clean irregularly 
shaped bodies of the diesels. Center—the fuel- 
ing tracks, which hold two four-unit diesels at 
a fime, Bottom—Jack Zwick, taller of the two 
men in the picture, who is assistant water and 
fuel engineer, explains some of the controls 
for fueling and watering the locomotives to 
Mao Sung Shin, visitor from Korea. 
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‘Well Done, Men!’ 


MILING in satisfaction, H. E. 

“Jack” Sumner arrives at Los 
Angeles Freight Station in the 
early morning. In the large shed 
everything is neatly stacked, run- 
ways clear, equipment in good 
shape for the day's work. 

He can expect it to be this way, 
day after day, year after year. As 
our freight agent there since 1946, 
he can be very proud of the sta- 
tion’s safety record—not a single 
reportable accident to the approxi- 
mately 500 employes in the past 
five years—and over the past ten 
years an average safety record 
eight-times-better than the aver- 
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Whether it’s a "Texas fingerbowl," top center, er more conventional freight 


displayed in each shed. Top right, near one of the boards, Fred Berlenga, 


in cartons on the chore boy operated by Stephen Benaing, lower center, team- 
work and safety go together at Los Angeles. Freight Station. At the left Mary 
Widner chalks up another name on the station's honesroil. Foraman Burrel 
Powers, top man with 4,588 days of injury-free performénce in his department, 
and Foreman Al Rountree with 4,493 days in his, look Sn, Similar boards are 
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tractor operator, addresses one of the weekly meetings of motorized equipment 
operators. Each employe gets a chance to speak. Lower right, Jack Addleson 
demonstrates safety shoes to Foreman Fred Mahlke, in white shirt. Jack is 
proud that 90% of the employes wear these steel-capped shoes, Oh yes, fhat 
Texas fingerbowl! Foreman M. D, Smith is giving the instructions, 


age at the rest of the large freight 
stations on our railroad. 


Excellent safety for employes 
means safer handling of freight, 
also. The two go hand in hand, 


How is it done? 
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Partly it is a matter of proper 
equipment—some 80 freight han- 
dling machines that have done 
away with most of the muscle 
power required in the past—but 
most of all, at Los Angeles, it is a 
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matter of especially high morale. 


Morale is built up by sincere 
recognition for good work done. 
Many have received personal let- 
ters of commendation, 


Elmo Reneer, assistant agent; 
1? 


George Power, chairman of the 
safety committee; all the other 
supervisors, and every other 
worker take pride in the high 
safety record of Los Angeles 
Freight Station. Each new employe 
is not only carefully instructed in 
his job but is introduced by his 
supervisor to his fellow workers, 
who help him get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their safe methods. 


Forces Scattered 


The Los Angeles Freight Station 
forces are scattered throughout 
seven locations, the largest being 
the Spring Street Station where 
some 400 work. Jack Sumner can 
keep his eyes on conditions there 
throughout the day, but at some of 
the smaller locations—one group 
is even located inside one of the 
largest of the shippers’ plants at 
Southgate—-he has to depend on 
his well-trained supervisors. He 
has found that he can. 


Ever-changing 


Safety in a freight house is an 
ever-changing program. With the 
introduction of fork lifts, mobile 
cranes, “chore boys”—all of them 
making work safer, faster and 
easier—new skills have to be 
learned and new safety methods 
devised, The employes hold fre- 
quent conferences to keep their 
safety program up to date. 


Many Suggestions 


Many suggestions are offered. 
Sometimes in the conferences fel- 
low employes will explain why a 
suggestion will not work. If there 
is a chance it will, the idea is given 
a thorough testing—and there will 
be another letter of commendation! 


Quick First Aid 


Another method of keeping the 
safety record clear is to take care 
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of minor injuries before they can 
be classed as reportable. Even if it 
is only a scratch, medical atten- 
tion is given immediately. The 
cause of the scratch is eliminated 
without delay. 

And when Jack Sumner leaves 
for home at night at the end of 
another safe day he can still smile 
with satisfaction, knowing that 
even in the quiet, dark hours be- 
fore dawn, when a skeleton crew 
keeps the station operating, there 
will be no letdown in the feeling 
that Safety Comes First. 

He can say, and often does, “Well 
done, men!” 


Our Hydracushion Cars 
Prove Their Worth 


LEADING creamery plant in 

Santa Ana recently took de- 
livery of a shipment in one of SP’s 
new hydracushion boxcars consist- 
ing of more than 24,000 milk 
bottles. Not one of them was 
broken although the car came all 
the way from Oklahoma. 

Milk bottles perennially present 
dairy interests and the transporta- 
tion industry with a serious break- 
age problem, On our new hydra- 
cushion cars the special under- 
frame units allow the entire car 
body to move as much as 10 inches 
forward or backward on a coupler 
and thereby absorb the shocks of 
starting or stopping. 

A recent Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Advisory Board meeting of ship- 
pers and railroad representatives 
heard a report indicating that in 
167 hydracushion car movements, 
only 15 cars showed any evidence 
whatever of damage to contents. 
All damage was minor except for 
a carload of auto glass that was 
improperly packed. 
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BIRTHDAY SPECIAL~—Los Angeles’ 176th 
hirthday was celebrated September 4 
when o special SP train pulled by old 
No, 2248 brought Governor Goodwin 
Knight and 150 other civic, government 
and SP officials into Union Station. Enter- 
ing into the spirit of the occasion were 
Fireman H, E. Smeal (left) and Engineer 
Claude Lyons who skippered No. 2248 
in commemoration of the arrival of the 
first train in Los Angeles 81 years ago. 


Hob Fergusen, SP management 
consultant, was scheduled to speak 
before the San Francisco Business 
& Professional Women’s Club, 
October 15, on a subject he is 
slightly familiar with: human re- 
lations. Hob, who has been con- 
ducting management development 
and human relations courses along 
our lines since 1945, speaks fre- 
quently before such groups as 
YWCA, Grey Ladies, Rotary clubs, 
service organizations and high 
schools. 
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Dear Ser: 


UST a note to say how much 

I enjoyed the trip on the 
Daylight from Los Angeles up to 
Portland. I think your company 
is to be congratulated on the at- 
titude of your personnel who 
seemed to make every effort to 
make it a pleasant trip. The din- 
ing car attendants were so cour- 
teous and helpful to even the 
difficult ones. I felt I needed to 
say this because of the strong 
contrast on some of the other 
lines I traveled during the trip. 


Sincerely yours, 
Miss Jesse MELIs 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Blood-Donor Madsen 
Stops at 36 Pints 


WHEN Julius Madsen signed up 
to give a pint of his blood in 
the General Office last month, he 
was reluctantly turned down. He 
has reached 60—at that age, the 
rules state, one can no longer do- 
nate blood. But we think Julius 
had done his share. Through the 
years he has given 86 pints of blood 
to the SP Hospital. We think that 
is some sort of record. 

Julius is a clerk in the statistical 
bureau of Auditor Freight Ac- 
counts and has 43 years’ service. 

Others are carrying on the Mad~ 
sen tradition, however; 155 men 
and women of the General Office 
signed up to give blood on B-Day, 
October 8, according to Mary 
Carey, president of the Southern 
Pacific Club, 
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Harvey's happiest hours are spent working In the park behind the bullding. In the background 


is "Old No, I''—the Ef Paso & Southwestern's first locomotive. 


FROM PROFESSOR TO PORTER 


The Vuspiriag Stony 
of Praruey Washington 


7 EET Harvey Washington. He 

is the porter in our SP build- 
ing at El Paso. He was for 30 years 
a college professor before he re- 
signed his teaching post in 1943 to 
join Southern Pacific. 

Why did he do it? Why did he 
step from the respected pedestal of 
a teacher to accept a position that 
requires extensive use of the 
broom, mop and cleaning rag? 

“I wanted to prove something,” 
Harvey says, “to myself — and to 
others. I wanted to show that any 
job, no matter how seemingly 
menial in nature, can be ap- 
proached with dignity.” 

Harvey was graduated from the 
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University of Kansas with a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. 


Through the years that he taught 
vocational guidance and religious 
education at such well-known 
schools as Western University, 
Morriston College, and Bethel Col- 
lege, among others, Harvey strove 
to get across one important point 
to his students: To have pride in 
their work. 


Fourteen years ago he made a 
momentous decision. Wearying of 
telling others of the self-respect to 
be gained in their jobs, Harvey 
showed them by quitting the 
campus to become a porter — lit- 
erally practicing what he had been 
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preaching for over a quarter of a 
century, “And I’ve never been hap- 
pier,” says Harvey. 

Harvey leaves his home on Ala- 
mogordo Avenue early each morn- 
ing; often at 5 a.m. When the air is 
pleasant he walks to work —- some 
three miles away. From his house, 
he can see in the distance a low- 
lying range of brown hills, jutting 
into the sky. It’s a beautiful view. 


Living at home is Harvey’s wife, 
Florence (whom he met on a blind 
date while teaching at Morriston 
College in Tennessee); his ten- 
year-old daughter, Carlottia, and 
her assorted pets: two cats, a dog, 
a canary and a parakeet. Two other 
daughters are now married and 
live away from home. 


When Harvey arrives each 
morning at the 8-story SP Build- 
ing in downtown El Paso he checks 
with the night janitorial crew. He 
finds out what they’ve done and 
what still needs to be done. His 
day as a porter has begun, 


He fills each water fountain with 
ice; he sweeps and dusts and pol- 
ishes; he operates the elevator for 
incoming workers until 7:50 when 
he is relieved by the regular op- 
erator. 

Each morning Harvey checks the 
sidewalks outside the building for 
sanitary conditions. He sweeps 
them, hoses them and scrubs them 
if necessary. 


“This is one of the highlights of 
my day,” Harvey says. “I know 
nearly everyone who walks by. I 
enjoy people — like to talk to 
them.” 

Harvey has a dignified manner 
about him. He puffs slowly on a 
pipe or a cigar, adjusts his horn- 
rimmed bifocals and ponders a bit 
before he says anything. “Every- 
day I learn something from 
people,” he affirms. 
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He spends a few hours working 
in the SP park each day behind the 
building where rests “Old No. 1”’— 
the El Paso & Southwestern’s 
first locomotive (100 years old this 
year). 

Harvey’s hands have created 
beauty in the small park. The grass 
is richly green and luxuriant. 
Shade trees stand in each corner. 
Bordering the lawn are many 
varieties of fern and flowers. (In 
one section are planted tomatoes!) 


A few months ago Harvey took 
handfuls of many types of flower 
seeds and sprinkled them every- 
which-way in the soil. What grows 
now is a delight to the eye. There 
is a wild assortment of flowers — 
zinnias, bachelor buttons, snap- 


Alt lit up like a Christmas tree fo have its 
picture taken is the Southern Pacifie Building 
on Stanton Street in El Paso where scores of 
SP Texans spend a third of each day. 
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One of Harvey's daily chores ix to take ice 
from his box in the basement and fill each 
water fountain in the building so that his 
thirsty friends can enjoy a cool drink. 


dragons — all colors, all sizes, in- 
termingling and growing together. 
“YT call this my Treasure Garden,” 
he says proudly. 


Harvey looks forward to his 
daily stint in the park. The Texas 
sun warms his back as he kneels 
to tend his flower beds, In these 
quiet hours alone he has time to 
think. “Another good reason why I 
like my job,” he smiles. 


During the years Harvey has 
worked for us as a porter he has 
not neglected his civic responsibili- 
ties. 


He is a member of the board of 
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directors, El Paso Heart Associa- 
tion; a member of the El Paso 
Tuberculosis Association; he is 
eminent commander of the De 
Molay Commandery #20, Knights 
Templar; is secretary of the Rio 
Grande Consistory #24; secretary 
of the Blue Lodge, Pride of the 
West #28; treasurer of Oro Temple 
#9; and he holds the 33rd Degree 
(highest rank) of the Scottish Rite. 
He belongs to the Myrtle Avenue 
Methodist Church and is one of the 
leaders of the Methodist Men’s 
Club. 

In the church that Harvey be- 
longs to, he is not only a Sunday 
School teacher, but he was instru- 
mental in building much of the 
church itself with his own hands. 
He built the chancel, the flooring, 
the steps, and much of the furni- 
ture. As Harvey has often stressed, 
he doesn’t want to be a bystander 
in life; he wants to be a part of it, 

About 265 people spend one 
third of their time in the SP Build- 
ing, so Harvey, along with ten other 
men of the day-and-night crews 


Superintendent of the SP Building in El Pato 
is ©. E. Radford, whose responsibility it is to 
keap everything in apple pie order. He and 
his Il-man crew succeed admirably. 
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Harvey is the picture of dignity as he descends 
the steps of the Myrile Avenue Methodist 
Church where he teaches Sunday School. 


strive to keep the structure clean 
and safe — a pleasant place in 
which to work, 

Under the supervision of Build- 
ing Superintendent O, E. Radford, 
the electrician, carpenter and jani- 
tors keep busy. They fix lights, rat- 
tles, squeaks; they repair blinds, 
furniture, doors; they clean win- 
dows; paint walls; scrub floors; 
polish brass, They keep the plumb- 
ing in good working order, The 
building is cool in summer; warm 
in winter. Radford’s men try to 
make the building a “home away 
frem home.” 

Harvey’s workday ends at four. 
He lights a fresh cigar and heads 
for home. Waiting for him is his 
bright-eyed daughter, Carlottia 
(who one day hopes to be an archi- 
tect). He usually finds her in the 
easy Chair near the piano, studying 
or watching television. At her feet 
is her dog, Jo Jo. 

After dinner and a slice of Flor- 
ence’s luscious home-made pie, 
Harvey changes clothing and sal- 
lies forth to attend a meeting of 
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one sort or another. Belonging to so 
many organizations, he doesn’t 
have much time to himself. When 
he is home, his telephone rings 
constantly. Many people come to 
this ex-college professor for advice 
and help. 

Before going to sleep at night, 
Harvey likes to read a few pages of 
Shakespeare, or his favorite novel- 
ist, Katherine Wanamaker. He also 
enjoys reading scientific and 
mathematical books. 

When Harvey retires from 
Southern Pacific, he plans to write 
a series of books on vocational 
education. 

Once, when asked to define his 
philosophy, Harvey replied, ‘I try 
to see to it that the experiences of 
each day leave me better equipped 
to meet the tomorrow.” 

And that’s our Harvey Washing- 
ton — the scholarly porter of El 
Paso who’s happy in his work. 
He’s proved his point. A man’s dig- 
nity is important — not the job. 


When he has time, Harvey enjoys watching 
television programs with his wife, Florence, and 
his daughter, Carlottia, in their comfortable 
home on Alamogordo Avenue. 


Fa Mama and the Kids 


By AL E. SIMKINS 
Master Car Repairer, Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


UCH has been said about 

safety as it applies to our 
workaday lives, stressing safe work 
habits, working conditions and ex- 
pressing the many personal bene- 
fits of practicing safety at all times. 
Certainly the feeling of persona? 
well-being and a sense of self- 
satisfaction for jobs done well and 
safely are immeasurable. 

I wonder, though, if we give con- 
sidered thought to the effect our 
mode of work-life has on others: 
our fellow workmen, the appren- 
tice or less experienced worker, 
who may look on us as examples. 
Do we feel a real personal respon- 
sibility for them? 

Aside from these factors, prob- 
ably those most affected and often 
least considered are our families 
and loved ones. The deep concern 
of our wives and families for our 
safety and well-being may not al- 
ways be manifested in actions rec- 
ognized as such, but the feeling is 
no doubt there. Small, indescrib- 
able apprehensions and anxieties 
exist. 

For instance, what first thoughts 
would the wife or mother have if 
the phone should ring one day and 
a voice would say, “Mrs. Smith, 
this is the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company.” Probably all 
her remote and inactive fears and 
anxieties would spring out imme- 
diately. In that instant, it would 
never occur to her that the call 
may be to advertise a service or to 
report a package being held for 
her; instead it would probably be, 
“What happened to John?” 


Think of the drastic changes that 
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These are the ones to whom Dad's safety means 
the most. Happiness shines on their faces as 
Dennis, ‘Mamma and Jacqueline Simkins 
welcome him home from work, 


are forced upon our families in the 
event of a fatality. Whole schemes 
of life, all plans for present and 
future are immediately lost. Ter- 
rible sorrow and utter desolation 
will replace what was and was in- 
tended to be a well-filed, happy 
family life, In a thoughtless twin- 
kling of an eye, many lives would 
be altered. 

Perhaps we should, from time to 
time, put ourselves in the place of 
our families and attempt to answer 
some of the many questions that 
would be posed if such a tragedy 
should occur. 

How often, when driving alone 
in our cars, have we taken a risk 
or two in order to gain lost time, 
justifying our actions by the fact 
that we are alone and that no one 
else would be affected in case of an 
accident. Further consideration, of 
course, reveals how absurd this 
type of thinking is. It is obvious 
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that many persons are affected by 
our actions; the other motorists and 
their passengers, pedestrians, and 
those who rely and depend upon us 
to go and return safely. 

Near misses or narrow escapes 
from accidental injury also have a 
tremendous psychological impact 
on all those who surround us in our 
lives. Reports of these near misses 
or narrow escapes only serve to re- 
awaken and revitalize fears and 
anxieties which may have become 
passive and painless through our 
continued safe working and living. 

As practical people, we easily 
understand the physical, tangible 
and monetary benefits of safety, 
but equally important to us should 
be the effect our safe working 
and living has on those around us. 
Of our fellow workers it might well 
be said, “We are our brother’s 
keeper.” Of our families we must 
realize all their hopes and future 
plans are built around us. 

Your railroad needs you badly 
today and every day, but mamma 
and the kids need you even more. 


Li 
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“GO OW, DRUM IT INTO MY HEAD, - VE 
ELEY AWEULLY CARELESS FO 
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Little plane buzzes our right-of-way, spewing 
death to ctop-destroying feafhoppers below. 


Bugs Blitzed By 
Hedge-hopping Plane 


WERE going airborne again this 
year to help Imperial Valley 
farmers blitz the disease-carrying 
leafhopper, 

Southern Pacific has arranged 
with the Stoker Company of Braw- 
ley, an aerial crop-dusting organi- 
zation, to carry out “Operation 
Spray” with a lethal DDT-diesel 
oil compound along 92 miles of our 
right-of-way, 

Area being sprayed includes SP’s 
41-mile strip from Niland to 
Calexico, 38 from Calipatria to El 
Centro via Sandia and Holtvile, 
and 13 from Calipatria to West- 
morland. A similar area was cov- 
ered last year. 

Weeds along the San Diego & 
Arizona Eastern Railway will also 
get a deadly blanket. 

“We are very anxious to again 
cooperate with Imperial County 
agricultural officials in stamping 
out this virus-carrying pest,” said 
Leo Ford, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, El Centro. He is 
handling details of ‘‘Operation 
Spray.” 
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ON THE CURVE AT INDIAN JOE'S. 


(Continued from last month) 

FTER our SD&AE freight train 
/\ arrives in Tijuana, en route 
between San Diego and Imperial 
Valley, it becomes for the next few 
hours a part of our Tijuana & 
Tecate Railway. (C. L, Lay is as- 
sistant general manager under J. 
B. Burdick at Mexicali.) 


Strange Caboose 


In Mexico we carry passengers, 
They are one reason we are haul- 
ing the type of “caboose” that was 
coupled onto our train in San 
Diego. It is lettered as a baggage 
car, and contains in its forward end 
a sealed compartment for express. 

In the middle portion are con- 
ventional caboose stove, desk and 
other equipment for Conductor 
Fred Johnson. Rear third of the 
ear is a passenger section of coach 
seats for the Mexicans who board 
the train at Tijuana, and who must 
jeave again before we cross back 
into the United States beyond 
Tecate. 

Our Spanish is rusty, and all we 
can understand are the “Gracias!” 
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(Photographed from rear of moving train.) 


and the warm smiles. 

It is springtime. Through the 
green fields of Tijuana Valley, irri- 
gated by the waters from behind 
the great Rodriquez Dam, we roll 
deeper into Mexico. The mileposts 
have become kilometer posts. 

It was in this vicinity that the in- 
surrectionists of 1911 (see The 
Bulletin for June) gave the rail- 
road builders a bad time. 


The men who did most to over- 
come the difficulties of the insur- 
rection and of the rugged country 
were John D, Spreckels, son of the 
“sugar king,” and E. J. Kallright, 
chief engineer of construction. 


History Reviewed 


The J. D. and A. B. Spreckels 
Company came into the picture at 
the start, in response to pleas from 
San Diego for a direct rail line east, 
and brought about the incorpora- 
tion of the San Diego & Arizona 
Railway on December 15, 1906. 
Under direction of the Spreckels 
Company, about 68 miles of the 
San Diego end of the line was laid 
after driving of the first spike, 
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The Spreckels interests also built 
the portion from Seeley westward, 
part of which — Seeley to Coyote 
Wells — was for a time leased to 
the Holton Inter-Urban Railway. 

The Southern Pacific Company 
built the track between E] Centro 
and Seeley which was opened for 
traffic on August 29, 1910. This sec- 
tion of track was leased to the 
Holton Inter-Urban Railway dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1916 to 
April 4, 1917, and on December 1, 
1919, was leased to the San Diego 
& Arizona Railway. On February 
1, 1933, Southern Pacific bought out 
the remaining Spreckels interests 
and changed the name to San Diego 
& Arizona Eastern, 


Meet Eichenlaub 

Chief Engineer Kallright had 
been one of the trusted assistants 
of Chief Engineer William Hood of 
the Southern Pacific. To join his 
staff as office boy in 1914 came 
young Car] Eichenlaub, who — al- 
though he had been crippled in an 
accident at the age of 13 — worked 
his way through school to become 
an engineer and take charge of the 
drafting room in 1918. Now, as 
superintendent, he not only is top 
operating man on the ground but 
has the longest service record of 
anyone in the railroad. 


As our train leaves the Tijuana 


ab 


{North of the Border) / 
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Lr 
San Diego & Arizona Eustern Ry. 


At. the famous brewery in Tecate our loco- 
motive performs some switching before taking 
our train—standing at the left—on toward 
Carriso Gorge and the Imperial Valley. 


Valley and plunges into the first of 
the many tunnels, any doubts we 
may have had about the quality of 
construction are dispelled by the 
sight of the stone portal, expertly 
designed and cut. 

Emerging from this tunnel into 
Matanuca Canyon we pass close 
below the towering Rodriquez 
Dam, constructed in 1928, and roll 
across a bridge sounding firm and 
smooth beneath our wheels, 

From Redondo Valley, which 
‘was end of the line at the time the 
insurrectionists waged their war, 


Pee ar 


Oo 


Tijuono & Tecate Ry, 
{South of the Border) 
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Below towering Rodriquez Dam our train 
rolls smoothly across one of the stout bridges 
in Mananuca Canyon. 


the track sweeps to the right and 
then to the left in two great climb- 
ing, horseshoe curves to the south 
above the green valley, with San 
Ysidro Mountains rising in misty 
grandeur opposite to the north. 


Htuge Boulders 


Our diesels are pulling hard, and 
wheel flanges squeal on the rails, 
But the pace is slow enough for us 
to enjoy the red sweet peas among 
the green, the splashes of butter- 
cups and poppies, the lupine, wild 
lilac, buckwheat, chemise, sage and 
elderberry. And among them all, 
as though tossed wildly in the days 
of Creation, lie gigantic granite 
boulders, some of them higher than 
the train, 


Drafted by Carl 


Beyond the curve at Indian Joe’s 
we see the remains of what was 
once a railroad siding. This was 
end-of-irack when Carl joined the 
railroad. From here on he laid out 
much of the line on his drafting 
board, 
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Near La Puerta we duck under a 
modern highway overpass, on the 
main road between Tijuana and 
Tecate. Soon after, we roll into 
Tecate, and our diesels switch cars 
at the famous brewery. Barley for 
the brewery is brought here from 
central United States and from 
Canada—delivered by the SD& AE, 
of course. 


Back Into USA 


At Lindero our train plunges into 
Tunnel 4 and makes an under- 
ground entry back into the United 
States (see The Bulletin for May), 
emerging over Campo Creek and 
into Campo, where the cars are 
again checked by customs inspec- 
tors to make sure the seals were 
not broken in Mexico. 


(Look for the final installment of 
the SD&AE story in next month’s 
issue} 


RABBIT MERCHANT OF TECATE 
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Baruch: My Own Story 
—By Bernard Baruch 
Reviewed by Andrew Anderson 


be AN a young man start today 

4 with nothing and make a 
fortune in Wall Street as you did?” 
This question is frequently asked 
of Bernard Baruch. He doesn’t 
think so. 

Times have changed in the 
financial world. But “elder states- 
man” Baruch, who at 87 has pub- 
lished here the first of two volumes 
of his memoirs, says the lessons 
he learned in business and as a top 
level government adviser and war- 
time administrator are common to 
all of life. The basis of any kind of 
success, he says, is mostly an un- 
derstanding of human nature — 
when to consider it and when to 
discount it. 

In detailing these lessons, Mr. 
Baruch has written a compelling 
book. He is not a great writer, but 
his simple narrative reads fast and 
easily. He is a name-dropper, but 
he has been an intimate of many 
famous people, and an adviser of 
presidents. In such a case, name- 
dropping becomes absorbing. 

This first half of Baruch’s auto- 
biography relates the author’s 
family and early life; his climb 
from a 19-year-old office bey to a 
30-year-old millionaire; his many- 
faceted financial operations early 
in the century; and his comments 
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on colorful men of money like “Bet 
a Million” Gates and “Diamond 
Jim” Brady. 

There are many digressive refer- 
ences, too, to his later life in gov- 
ernment service. These, however, 
mostly iHustrate how the lessons 
in handling money, and people, 
that Baruch learned in business 
were applied to fighting two world 
wars, The “elder statesmanship” 
has been largely reserved for vol- 
ume 2, 

Baruch is a famous and re- 
spected man, but ordinary in some 
ways as well, His interest in rail- 
road stocks, for example, stemmed 
from his boyhood in South Caro- 
Hna, where he lived near the 
tracks, waved at passing trainmen 
—and threw stones at the freight 
ears. (Henry Holt & Co., 327 pp., 
$5.00.) 


Rights of Trains, by Peter Josser- 
and. Scheduled for publication this 
month, the book analyzes the 
Standard Code of Operating Rules 
of the American Association of 
Railroads. In addition to new ma- 
terials on centralized traffic con- 
trol, block signal and interlocking 
rules, this revision (the fifth since 
1904) contains expanded coverage 
of instructions for telegraph opera- 
tors and train dispatchers, as well 
as recent radio and television ap- 
plications in railroading. (Sim- 
mons-Boardman Books, New York, 
$6.00.) 
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Exercise 


(ONS with correct eating and 
sleeping habits, proper exer- 
cise is one of our best safeguards 
of good health. 


Exercise is especially important 
for office workers. It should be 
taken in moderation, and regu- 
larly. To sit at a desk all week 
and then fill the weekends with 
violent exercise may end disas- 
trously. 


One of the best forms of exer- 
cise is walking, especially out in 
the fresh air. If a portion, at least, 
of the daily trip to and from busi- 
ness could be made on foot, we 
would probably feel better for it. 


Exercise is a stimulant. The 
heart Pumps more blood; breath- 
ing deepens; kidneys function bet- 
ter because there is more waste to 
get rid of. Walk briskly enough 
to know you’ve had exercise, but 
not enough to get short of breath. 


Preliminary to walking it is im- 
portant to acquire the correct pos- 
ture. Stand for two minutes lean- 
ing back against a wall, your feet 
four inches from the wall. Be sure 
your buttocks and as much of your 
back as possible, and the back of 
your head, touch the wall. 

Your head will be up, chin and 
shoulders back, chest out, ab- 
domen in. If you will practice this 
posture daily as you walk, stand or 
sit, good posture should become a 
habit. 

Tf you do setting-up exercises in 
the morning, don’t hurry. Five 
minutes are enough if the exer- 
cises are good ones and all muscles 
are given a chance to contract and 
relax, 
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The amount of exercise you take 
in addition to your daily walks 
will depend considerably upon 
your age, your condition and the 
kind of work you do. After you 
reach middle age it is best to 
abandon the vigorous sports and 
take up something like golf or 
bowling, in moderation. 

After you become tired, stop. 
There is no benefit, only harm, in 
continuing exercise after you reach 
the point of fatigue. 

If you have some big jobs com- 
ing up in the garden in the spring, 
condition yourself gradually dur- 
ing the winter months. Start off 
by doing the lightest jobs first. In 
the long run you will get more 
done and will feel better for it. 

By Vance M. Strance, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon 


For the past two and one-half 
years Milton Ketter has been living 
in two different worlds. By night 
he has been taking up his lunch 
pail and heading for Fruitvale 
(Oakland) tower where he is 
swing-shift towerman; by day he 
he has been picking up his text- 
pooks and taking up the role of a 
college student. He called an end 
to his double life on September 19 
when he was graduated from Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, with a 
degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration in Traffic Manage- 
ment. It usually takes 4 years. 


HONORED a} fare- 
well party wpon 
her retirement 
after 41 years was 
Margaret “Peggy” 
Leach, clerk, Ouk- 
land Pier. 
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BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: Peter Zuvela, general clerk, 
Claims Department, General Office, to 
Frances Susnich. George Rennuci, clerk, 
Motive Power, San Francisco, to Tina 
Morinni; Joan Duffy, clerk, passenger 
accounts, General Office, to Al Malley. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: W. A. Castleman, switchman, 
and his wife, Margaret, clerk, both of 
Western Division; Louis Cozzette, car- 
man, Western Division; Howard Hu 
key, engr. inspector, San Joaquin Di- 
vision; Richard May, chief clerk, Eu- 
gene Freight Station; Leo Larsen, 
machinist, Bayshore Shops. 

Daughters to: Harry Chase, demur- 
rage clerk, Portland Division; Mona 
Mueller, IBM operator, Salt Lake Di- 
vision; Derothy Wallace, clerk, Passen- 
ger Accounts, General Office; Ed Cra- 
gin, head cost analyst; Jerry Frailey, 
cost analyst; both of San Joaquin Di- 
vision. Kathryn Harwell, steno, Motive 
Power, San Francisco; Don Eaton, 
switchman, Western Division. 


MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 
In Our SP Family 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Robert Hancocks, 
to assistant editor, News Bureau, San 
Francisco. 


MOTIVE POWER: P, G. Vaughan, to 
road foreman of engines, with head- 
quarters in Dunsmuir. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PIPE LINES, INC.: 
J. €. Brown, to chief operator-delivery. 
Tan, with headquarters in Roseville; 
T. T, Hendrix, to chief operator-deliv- 
eryman with headquarters in Reno; J. 
G. Sparks, to chief operator-delivery- 
man, with headquarters in Concord; J. 
D. Owen, to chief operator-delivery- 
man, with headquarters in Colfax; L, F, 
Lee, to asst, chief operator-delivery- 
man, with headquarters in Concord; J. 
W, Sims, to asst. chief operator-deliv- 
eryman, with headquarters in Phoenix. 


OPERATING: H, H. Mayberry, to chief 
train dispatcher, with headquarters in 
Portland; K, E, Parmaiee, to assistant 
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FIRST TYPIST to work for Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press was Elizabeth (Eckert) Straub, who 
joined the then five-man staff In 1914, 
She retired lust September 27 after 43 
years’ service and now lives in her new 
home at Boulder Creek, Colifornia. We 
wish her much happiness. 


trainmaster, with headquarters in Med- 
ford; 0. D. Goodwill, to assistant train- 
master with headquarters in Coos Bay. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Evelyn H. Albert, 
matron; Walter D. Ayers, conductor; 
Minnie P. Brown, coach cleaner; Claude 
1, Gordon, brakeman; Eligio Perez, sec- 
tion laborer. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Charles M. 
Acevedo, machinist; Leo C, Church, con- 
ductor; Harry Hopsecker B&B carpen- 
ter: Albert L. Luden, chief claim clerk; 
Edmund Mulvihill, telegrapher-clerk; 
Charles E. Prothero, electrician; Charles 
L, Reinhardt, locomotive engineer. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Manuel C. Car- 
denas, painter helper; Willam C. Du- 
thie, machinist. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Grant W. Bar- 
ber, clerk-warehouseman; Waiter E. 
Irwin, locomotive engineer; John L. 
o’Connell, asst. section foreman; Nor- 
man L, Thomason, switchman. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Adolfo Al- 
varez, shop laborer; John Leon, pipe- 
fitter ‘helper; Guillermo Loya, black- 
smith helper; Isaac L, Morris, brake- 
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ANNA BESEMAN, 
supervisor of Pa- 
cific Ekectrice’s ac- 
counting depart- 
ment's filing and 
mailing bureau, 
Los Angeles, re- 
tired after 38 
years’ sorvice. 


man; Jesus Rodriguez, boilermaker 
helper; Floy W. Skinner, pipe line fore- 
man. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION; Louls A. Ben- 
nett, locomotive engineer; James 5. 
Cottrell, locomotive engineer; Ernest P. 
Moran, brakeman; Elmer Person, 
roundhouse laborer; Frank Schram, 
switchman; Herman A. Schreiman, con- 
ductor; Derothy P. Strombuios, round- 
house laborer; Marko Blazie, blacksmith 
helper; Andrew Chapo, machinist weld- 
ex; John M, Gomes, carman helper: 
Rafugio J. Hidalgo, machinist; James 
Taylor, lead machinist; Blanche H. 
Zahn, clerk. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Noah Cotton, 
car inspector; Francis M. Dolan, con- 
ductor; Lloyd E, Inman, boilermaker. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Louis A. 
Grubbs, train dispatcher; Francis M. 
Kirchner, switchman; Guadalupe Mad- 
rigal, car inspector; Arch R. Manning, 
telegrapher; James T. Willams, ma- 
chinist. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Ernest T, Ander- 
son, telegrapher. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Angel R. Aguilar, 
hostler; Earl J. Durnil, Sr., conductor; 
Everett D. Rooks, switchman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Anacieto Agcao- 
ili, section laborer & station cleaner; 
Marion A. Christensen, conductor: 
Louis Ferrera, boilermaker helper; 
Anton Imoberdorf, patrolman; Adolph 
J. Leiser, engineer; Elizabeth Powell, 
coach cleaner; George C. Butter, clerk; 
Rarl C. Vannest, section foreman; 
Charles F. Wheatley, brakeman; Ed- 
ward 0, Wilson plipefitter helper. 


DINING CAR DEPT.: Clifton C. Phillips, 
chef-cook; Lawrence Cotton, waiter; 
Edward S. Moore, waiter; Philip M. 
Bechtholt, steward; Elis J. Allen, 
waiter, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Norman D. Gile 
bert, signal foreman; Marcos Ramirez, 
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track laborer; Earl H. Peet, engineer~ 
maintenance; Elisha F, Edwards, relief 
car foreman: Duke Carter, investigator 
and adjuster; Frank J, Connors, chief 
clerk; Jesse B. Orme, trainman; Thomas 
FP. Waller, guard. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Madoline J. Keeth, 
waitress-kitchen aid, San Francisco 
General Hospital; Rose M. Mahler, 
clerk, Auditor of Disbursements, Gen- 
eral Office; Thomas Stone, foreman sys- 
tem steel gang #1022, Engineering 
Dept,, Joseph E. Prince, ticket clerk, 
Passenger Traffic SF. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Ralph R. Amburn, 
coach cleaner; Isidoro G. Castro, section 
Yaborer; Charles G. Dowd, engineer; 
Rick Pasco, frelght car foreman; Walter 
Hugh Abbott, janitor, Pensioners: 
Charles F. Winterhalder, demurrage 
clerk; Harold W. Shoif, blacksmith; 
Samuel Petropulos, carman; Denis 
O'Sullivan, delivery clerk; Pedro a 
Leon, station cleaner; Stanley Hartman, 
B&B foreman; Grazioso Ferrari, ma- 
chinist helper. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Joseph Ter- 
mine, carman; Carroll €. Brown, clerk; 
Henry W. Hughes asst. cashier; Argus 
Conner, telegrapher-towerman; Marcel 
LeBrun, switchman. Pensioners: Add C. 
Williamson, switchman; John H. 
Turner, ticket & information clerk: 
Frank H, Thomas, engineer; Claire H. 
Moore, switchman; Benjamin R. John- 
son, DC waiter; Edward T, Hodge, 
switchman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: John H. Smith, 
switchman; Leon Romero, track walker: 
Arthur J. Roach, supplyman; Ceeii Hed- 


LONG RAILROAD CAREERS ended for these 
two gentlemen when they cetired from 
our railroad lust month. Herman Swan- 
son, left, chief clerk of our central dis~ 
trict Freight Traffic Department, San Fran~ 
ciseo, served 471, years; and Earl Wil- 
liams, machinist at our Ogden Shops, 
worked an amazing 55 years before 
leaving SP an September 15, 
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rick, yardmaster; Wallace Weiss, con- 
ductor. Pensioners: Michael Sweeney, 
freight bill checker; John Milich, ca 
man; Joe Luperine section labore: 
Benjamin F. Harris, machinist foreman; 
William F, Costello, telegrapher; Charlie 
Cook, ticket clerk. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Estelle Bor- 
chardt, timekeeper. Pensioners: William 
L, Longshore, car inspector; Paul Fizer, 
brakeman; Perey W. Dornfeld, con- 
ductor. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Pilar Telles, Sr., coach cleaner; Tim 
othy J. Hurley, general yardmastel 
Jose M. Flores, machinist helper; Ber- 
nard S. Burns, agent-telegrapher. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Earl Christman, 
conductor; Gabina Estopellan, laborer... 
Pensioners: Frank B, Theall, engineer; 
Albert Cunningham, brakeman; James 
W. Burbidge, clerk. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Pensioners: 
George Wilson, master mechanic; Har- 
old F. Wilde, engineer; Edward Renfro, 
conductor: Ignace Podbielan, powder- 
man; John Pitzer, B&B carpenter; 
Oliver McClure, clerk-warehouseman; 
William Burbach, carman; Thomas 
Buckingham, telegrapher. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioner: Robert 
B, Wilson, chair car porter. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Hugh Stub- 
blefield, machinist helper; Dell Kline, 
switchman; Sydney Dale, Jr., engineer. 
Pensioners: Patsy Sicilianl, brakeman; 
Gould Hopkins, machinist; George W. 
Armstead, agent. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Marshall R. 
Wagstaff, car inspector; William Smeth- 
erham, carman: Ivan Schmidt, painter. 
Pensioners: Leonhard J. Schab, uphol- 
sterer: Ollie Field, blacksmith; Oscar 
Clark, blacksmith; Guido Grusutti, shop 
laborer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Lawrence Westlake, 
brakemah, NWP. Pensioners: dase A. 
Carrillo, scrap sorter, LA Stores; Philip 
E. Ajlexanderson, agent, NWP Co; 
Julian Galaz, engineer, Nacozari RR 
Co,; Pablo G. Villicana, section fore- 
man, Inter-Calif. Hy. Co. Henrik A. 
Henriksen, lighter captain, SPSS Lines; 
Eugene Rub, toll clerk, SPSS Lines, 
New Orleans; Joseph Bentz, head clerk, 
equipment accts, bureau, $P de Mexico; 
Nellie F, Fetinelly, seamstress, DCHR& 
NS, Oakland; Arna J. Koons, statement 
clerk, auditor of disbursements, General 
Office; Frank Kent, head clerk, VP- 
SFT-General Office. 
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(Divisions) 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, L. E. Paddock, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey, Portlond 
Rio Grande, Tona Prewitt, El Paso 
Sacramento, John A. Collins, Sacto. 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O'Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, Sylvia Ahigren, Bksfld. 
Shasta, Marjorie: Calloway, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Leroy Magers, Tucson | 


_ Western, Alice Perkins, Oakland Pier 
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Southern Pacific Honors 
| Our Old Timers 


BEST WISHES to (i-r) Rolph ‘Hunsaker, conducfor, who refired fast month affer serving 
Southern Pacific since 1914; Hubert Scrugys, brakeman, who retired after 45 years 
and is now operating a grain and cattie farm; and Phillip McGovern, agent at Monroc, 
who worked for our company 44 years before his recent retirement. All three worked 
for the Portland Division. 


RECENTLY RETIRED were (ier) Garrett Moore, section foreman at Fruitvale, California, 
who served our company 44 years; Chester McHenry, engineer, Western Division, 
whose scarcer with SP spanned 46 years; and C, E. Geoble, conductor, Sacramento 
Division, who made his last run after 45 years, Congratulations, gentlement 


